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that he founded lasted for centuries. Its organization was very
much that of the Great Church, so like, in fact, that it is thought
probable that he was a pioneer and that many features of the
Catholic hierarchy were adapted from the Marcionite system.
It is certain, at least, that the Marcionites produced their share of
martyrs, for instance the presbyter Metrodorus, who met his death
in the Decian persecution.
The sacramental theory of the Marcionites, which refused
baptism and the Eucharist to married persons, we meet with again
in the Syriac-speaking Church of Mesopotamia1. But some
words must here be given to the Marcionite Bible, which is very
closely connected with the origin of the Canon of the New
Testament. Marcion rejected the God of the Jews as his God, and
so rejected the Old Testament which told him of that God. He
made great use of it, it is true, in his story of the formation of
Adam, but it had for him no authority. He was left without a
Bible* In its place he put an account of the words and deeds of
Jesus, and a collection of the writings of His true apostle Paul.
The elaborate investigations, made during the nineteenth
century, of the relation of the Marcionite 'Gospel' to the tale told
by Luke in his First Volume (i.e. the gospel) have substantially con-
firmed the allegations of Tertullian and Epiphanius, that Marcion
took 'Luke* and arbitrarily altered it, mostly by cutting out inci-
dents which he regarded as Jewish perversion of the true Gospel2.
Where the Church Fathers are wrong is in their natural assump-
tion that Marcion chose out one of the four Canonical Gospels
and mutilated it. In Marcion's day these works existed, but they
were not yet * canonical.' It is likely that Marcion regarded his
procedure as that of extracting from a bulky historical work3 those
records of the Lord Jesus which seemed to him to be genuine.
Marcion *s * Apostolicon' consisted of ten letters of Paul, fa. the
collection familiar to us, minus the Pastoral letters (and of course
Hebrews), but including Philemon. The earlier history of the
Pauline Epistles is obscure and the occasion of their first collection
as a Corpus is uncertain. Some of the Pauline Epistles were in
general circulation before the end of the first century. Clement of
Rome clearly knew and used Romans and at the appropriate
moment4 he bids the Corinthians 'take up the Epistle of the
1  See below pp. 493 *?f
2  See particularly the telling appeal to the Concordance in Sanday's
Gospels in the Second Century^ pp. 222-230, an argument that has never been
answered.
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